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bride is given away, while in the latter she is virtually
sold.   And in  spite  of the numerous  details which
accompany the elaborate ceremony, there are only two
that are essential.   The first is the invocation to Agni,
the Vedic god of fire, corresponding we might say in
Christian rites of a certain type to the blessing of the holy
water, and around the sacred fire the bride and bride-
groom proceed in the crucial rite known as the Saptapadi
or the Seven Steps.  The first six of these denote respec-
tively friendship, strength, wealth, happiness, children,
and pleasure; the seventh is the sum of all, and till that
is taken the marriage is incomplete and revocable.  This
done, the husband and wife, now bound together for all
eternity by an indissoluble tie, make obeisance to the
marital fires (for fire, the symbol of purification, plays a
large part in these ceremonies) and go out under the
stars to observe the constellation of the Great Bear.1
This would seem to have some remote and indistinct
connexion with astrology, in which the Hindu is a firm
believer, since it is of the stars that the wife prays for long
life for her husband, and the fruit of the womb for herself.
There are, however, two other ceremonies which ought
not to be omitted, though it does not appear that the
marriage would be invalidated if they were.   These are
the giving away of the bride, on the time-honoured and
almost universal principle that a woman is always in
tutelage of a man, and the reception of the bridegroom
by the bride's father in token that he is content.  In the
marriage of the Prince this latter rite was not performed
at its proper time and place, because the lengthy proces-
sion from the Lakshmi Vilas Palace to the other end of the
town took so long that time was running short. It took
place later.

The festivities, which included not only the subsidiary

1 Known to Hindus as SaptarisM or the Seven Rishi (Sages).